Ill

IN   THE   GARDEN   GALLERY   OP   VERSAILLES,

the Queen's portraitist was uncovering the half-finished canvas
on the easel with an almost reverent slowness. There seemed
no need for exceptional care, the paint was two days dry, and
Marie-Antoinette was hardly a person to exact veneration for
her likeness in oils; in any case, there was no one else in the
room. The cover lifted off, paints and brushes could be laid
out with rather more expedition. There were footsteps at the
door. The portraitist turned and prepared to curtsey. Madame
Vigee-LeBrun, artist-in-ordinary to the Queen of France, was
ready to receive her royal sitter.

The steps proved to be those of another woman, but of one
far from royal. The door opened to reveal the homely form
of Madame Campan.

"You here?" she said sharply. "It's no use your coming
to-day. They're going out for a drive. Your sitting was
arranged for yesterday."

"I know." Madame LeBrun was easily dashed by sharpness.
"But I wasn't well-r-this last week------"

"You're expecting!" said Madame Campan with charac-
teristic directness. She walked to the window and began to
pull up the sun-blinds. The gallery looked south and west,
but it was late afternoon and the September sun had lost all
power to scorch. "Nothing to be ashamed of," she said, "only
I'm afraid you've missed your appointment. Why don't you
let that thing be, until after your baby's born?"

Madame Campan gave the unfinished portrait an almost
contemptuous glance. She did not understand art, nor the
temperament of its makers: she did not know that, at her first
childbirth, this timid, frail Madame LeBrun had worked at
her easel up to the last moment, and, after becoming a mother,
had got up the same evening to finish her picture before dark.

She was standing now with a woebegone expression, handling
her brushes with fingers that clearly itched to make amends
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